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ad, The Security Council energy 
UNO WILL be fighting for its life at the second meeting  P@st- 
II. but if it should win, that is to say really be alive at the end A Ch 
of it, something new will have been written in world affairs. 
| This note is being written before the opening of the meeting, given 
sae but already something new and intangible is discernibk 
in the preparatory events. It seems clear that Russia does r ee 
5.30, wish to become isolated on the Persian question. Hov ward declared that for him the Christian creeds 
strong she may feel herself to be she does not want pnger valid (he affirmed this in a moving way in 
incur the displeasure of world opinion. That world opini ography published during the war), yet he was 
is likely to go against her if the Persian issue is foug that the way out of the present crisis could only 
* openly before the Security Council seems fairly c nrough the nature of religion. He demonstrated 
% If this interpretation of events proves to be corre ion in the Christian tradition with, at the same 
really for the first time an intangible world force wil cknowledgment that the tradition was no longer 
itself. This force may as well be called capable of resolving the imner crisis of today. There are 
_ that a great power dare not ch: many reflective people to whom that is clear enough now. 
ition of this opinion the small natior This comes as a challenge to organised Unitarianism as well 
say: they will be coming into their own, as to organised orthodox Christianity. What are Unitarians 
ath that the “Great Five” are not so all-imp doing to meet this deep unexpressed desire for a free and 
me themselves to be. Is there a open approach to the nature of religion? It is not certain 
lan”, conscience sufficiently strong to make a point of law about that everything has been done that can be done. The 
the Persian issue? Or will there be “appeasement”, or what- _religious issue in Britain today is not one between orthodoxy 
ever other euphemism is used to cover up a naked settle- | and humanism—as the issuc is so often presented. It is 
ment by force? These are the dramatic questions to be 4 one more nearly between traditional Christianity and a 
settled at this second mecting. If world-opinion should  ‘eligion which, although based in Christian imsight, can no | 
win then indeed a first triumph will have been gained for longer accept past dogmatic assumptions. The Unitarian 
ihe new organisation of humanity. - movement ought to be more involved in that issue than it 
is. Its outlook is that of numerous reflective people who 
indta heard nothing at all about #. The resources 
One of the best guarantees of 1 energy of the movement are limited, but since 
negotiations now begun in India is the fructive picces of work have now been : 
will ensue if they should fail. No one od, the task of cxammuing this particular situation | 
is im a position to take any narrow undertaken. 
cot the laden. The truth of the 
not matier | 
the fate of four hundred million pec 
successful conclusion. It seems clear t wid affairs that touches | 
that will rival m political achievement wewi between 
American states. That is the true par This kind of conflict is 
accomplished a will represent mot ¢ goes to the decps of | 
Indian leadership, promising great things 4 im the worst possible | 
a will represent also a major acc political problems. 
Britain's m im the world during . ? Or vice versa if so 
The old - much maligecd and much misunder- of the domimant spiritual problems of our time. The answer 
stood, has been wansformed imto a moral leadership. mone is most certaimly not an imtceration between Communism 
the less imperative because has mot been sought The 54 Catholicism ‘Theat is mot possible. But there is 2 
one of the landmarks of mankind's towards Bberty. perhaps in the limitations of ts own particular outlook and ' 
and Britam herself at the cad of the process may have 2 the sympathetic. open-minded Christian outlook tvpified 
of the One of the great facts pecsent at pomts. at every angie. iS typical 
P is that the British of Unnarianism. and brings responsibilities which ought not 
moral | They mwah ae 8 to be ignored 
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‘WHAT A UNITARIAN 
. BELIEVES—’’ 
4-—ABOUT MYSTICISM | 


By Sidney Spencer, B.A. 
IT 1s characteristic of the Unitarian movement to-day that 
many of its adherents feel an increasing interest in mysticism. 
In orthodox circles, under the influence of Karl Barth, there 
has been evident of late a growing opposition to the emphasis 
on inner experience which is so marked a feature of mysticism. 
Among ourselves the trend is in the other direction. And that 
is only to be expected. Since we have discarded the belief in 
miraculous revelation and the final authority of the written 
word of Scripture or the creeds of the Church, it is natural that 
we should find authority where the mystic finds it, so far as he 
is true to his own distinctive insight—in the light of the Spirit 
shining in illuminated souls. 
that there is no among Unitarians 
the writer’s own interpretation, and does not commit anv one 


In any discussion of mysticism it is necessary first of all to 


But this does not stand by itself. It has the most far-reaching 
implications for thought and life. In the moment of vision the 
mystic sees God. The sense of God penetrates his conscious- 


ence, to be one with God in an 1 
of the greatest possible to the world. In the first 
its value lies in the of divine Reality which it 
It assures us of God as the greatest of all facts. In an 


says 
and race and 


by its appeal to cxpericnce, 
proof of God. It lies also m the close and imtimate relation 
which « establishes between God and the soul of man. Today 
there is a strong reaction in orthodox quarters agamst the con- 


the supreme greatness of God. It is a fundamental fact of ther 
experience that God 1s too great to be adequately cxpressed m 
human terms. “I do but stamemer,” said the medicval mystic, 
Messter Eckhart, “when I speak of God.” Bat equally they 
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insist that God is within us—that He is the deepest and inmost 
Life of our souls, “nearer to us (as they tell us again and again) 
than we are to ourselves.” 

The work of the mystics is of the greatest value in helping 
us to maintain a balanced outlook—in avoiding those extremes 
characteristic on one side of the Barthians and on the other of the 
Humanists. The issue here is not simply one of abstract theo- 
logy. It is one that affects our whole attitude to the tangled skein 
of human things. The mystics are, typically, very far from being 
blind to the reality of evil. But it is impossible for them to fall 
into the pessimism—trevived in our time—which speaks of the 
“total depravity” of human nature. “Be assured of this as a 
certain truth,” said William Law, “that, corrupt and earthly as 
human nature is, there is nevertheless in the soul of every man 
the fire, light and love of God.” If the mystics, in the light of 
their experience, are led to reject a one-sided immanence, they 
are equally led to reject a one-sided which sets 
God radically apart from the life and soul of man. 

Mysticism is of the utmost value for the light which it sheds 


on the main issues of human thought. It is of the greatest valuc 


also for the help which it affords us in the understanding and 
interpretation of religion. It is true that the mystics are attached 
to widely differing forms of faith, Christian and non-Christian. 
There are Muslim and Hindu mystics, just as there are 
Christian. Within the sphere of Christianity there are both 
Protestant and Catholic mystics. These facts enable us to see 
how necessary it is in our interpretation of religion to distin- 
guish between the form of ritual or belief and the experience 
which may be associated with it. The form has its own im- 

. Because there is a mystical element in all great re- 
value. Yet the mystical element is a factor which outflows the 
limits of the form. 

The study of mysticism, moreover, enables us to appreciate 
the reality of what is called “revelation” or “inspiration” and 
the place which it holds in religious evolution. The fact of re- 
velation has been stressed nghtly enough, by Barth. Yet with him 
exclusive. 


from Moses to Jesus. But if in all religions we see men who have 
entered into living union with God, it is impossible for us so to 
limit the reality of revelation. And if God is the “light that 
lighteth every man,” we need no miraculous revelation from 
above to account for the discovery of His Presence. “He who 


Beyond the “visions” and the “voices” was the sense of imme- 
diate contact with God—the hidden touch of God upon the 
soul—to which the prophets testify. 
The greatest of the prophets was Jesus. In the light of 
mystical experience we see the secret of his greatness. He was 
a soul who rose into union with God. During hs mimsty, « 
would seem, he lived im 2 continuous union. “The Father 
abiding in me docth His works”; that ts the kev to hss supreme 
significance. In the love which was the frum of this close and 
constant union we see the enduring revelation of the Father. 
The religion which looks to Jesus as ms founder ts m is essence 
a mystical fash. It bids us tread the path which he trod, that we 
may share the union with God which he attained. That path 1 
of the utmost significance for mankind. It ts truc that there can 
be no automatic assurance that we may, in our present fife. 
enter into the higher reaches of mystical cxpericace. But uc 
can all follow the macr way of meditation and prayer. We con 
ali seck by the opening of our souls t God to make ourscives 
Chanacis of the divine Love. ‘That ts the real meaning and pur- 
pose of prayer. “The of prayer,” said Bomaventur, 
union with God.” And toscck unton with God 5s not to seck 
mere personal enjoyment of a hagher comscousness. Its s0 & 
ourscives to the Love of God that our bemg may be wans- 
ws there mav be Isberated the worki 
the creative energy of the Sparit, whereby the whole quality 2> 
purpose of cur common Ife may be changed, whereby Or 
forces which make for destruction may be stemmed, and t< 
love of God may emter m 2s 2 redecamming and ruling powcr. 
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| i | : so vaguely that it comes to stand for any kind of religious feeling 
| | Baas or emotion. The mystic is then understood to be a man in whom 
| im ae such feeling is predominant. Actually what is distinctive of the 
.. = mystic, in the full and proper sense, is not emotion, but rather 
is 2a | the claim to a certain knowledge. “I see God so intensely,” 
| 2 ieee says a modern mystic, Lucie-Christine,in her “Spiritual 
| tae Journal”, “that my soul is more certain and more possessed by 
ok the sight than my bodily eyes by the light of day.” It is this 
> a Bi sense of divine Reality as a thing immediately certain and 
| 4 : ; directly known which is the fundamental feature of mysticism. 
‘Se 2aa4 ness. But it does not come, like the light of day, as something 
EBs external—something out there in space. In seeing God, the | —occurring on one sole line of development, that which led 
1 : B soul is mysteriously united to Him—the barrier that separates 
| i > & us from the divine Life is broken down. And it is the central aim ist 
ae. of the mystic to live in the light and inspiration of this experi- if 
We 
GF above and beyond himself, and truly mounts up to God.” The a2 
| ee i discovery of God, indeed, remains a stupendous and over- . 
: P3* age of scientific doubt and widespread unbelief in God that |§ whelming experience. And that experience 1s the supreme fact or 
| ae assurance has a peculiar significance. People no longer take it _— of religious development. Among the Hebrews there are evi- 2 
: for granted that the affirmations of religion are true. They ask dent indications of a mystical element in the experience of the 
i 7 for “proofs.” The world of the senses is the only world which § great prophets. The “visions” they saw, the “voices” they 
i ai many are prepared to acknowledge. It is true, certainly, that _ heard, have their parallels in the lives of the Christian mystics. 
a. the reality of mystical experience ts not a thing which can be 
| ‘ demonstrated conclusively to the sceptic. Men regarding 
; themselves as mystics have at times been deluded; they have 
i 3 been the victims of self-created fantasies. But when we have 
. se record of genuine mysticism stands as a profoundly impressive 
testimony to the reality of God. “There is nothing more re- 
) | feet.” The importance of his testimony lies not only im the fact 
cepuon of divine mmanence which has sth 
modern religious There ts no doubt that the emphasis 
on immanence The 
complementary t-uth of “tanscendence”—the immeasurable 
greatness and depth of divine Reality—has been ignored or 
a denied. In the thought of the mystics we have 2 cosrective of 
| both these tendencies. 
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“WHAT SOME OF US ARE DOING” 


[From the March Calendar of Broadway Avenue Church, 


Bradford.) 

Do you know where you are going ? 

Do you know where you want to go ? 

Do you swim—or drift ? | : 

On August 7th, 1945, the atomic bomb fell on Hiroshima. 
It was a small experimental bomb; it killed between 70,000 and 
120,000 people. To count the dead exactly wasn’t possible— 
they were mostly blown to small pieces. 

Have you forgotten the atomic bomb? If you haven’t, 
what are you, the individual, doing about it? What are you, 
mother or father, doing to make sure that the horror of Hiro- 
shima will never be repeated in your or any other city of 
the world ? | 

Let us tell you what some of us are doing. We see that the 
world will be ransomed not by words, but by deeds. To blame 
our leaders is comforting, but it will not save us. We, first as 
individuals, and then as communities, must begin to work out 
our own 

That is why some of us are building a community at X 
Church. It is a practical step that lies in our power. If it suc- 
ceeds and remains successful, then we have some reason to 
believe that a world community will be successful, too. If it 
does not succeed—why, then, we may have to believe that 
human beings can never come together in time to prevent their 
destruction. 

So we are very much in earnest about our community—for 
in working for it we stake our lives on the belief that we need not 
perish and that we shall win through yet. If it is to survive and 
be a pattern to others, our church must live for essentials. 
There is no time for a search after luxuries that do not profit. 
Our first law is the law of charity, of love. For us the greatest 
sin is not to steal, or commit adultery, or to murder. Still less 
is the greatest sin to drink or to swear. A church is not a society 
of people who keep commandments. It is a fellowship of men 
and women who in all things have charity for one another. 
And the greatest sin is to be without charity, without love. 


is no defence agaimst atomic bombs or more deadly weapons. 
If we forget this, we are our own destroyers. 

Therefore, we profess what we call liberal Christianity. 
We do not repeat creeds, for we do not understand them. We 
do not multiply ceremony on ceremony, for we fear that in a 
maze of ceremonies we may be distracted from what is essential 
m religion. We are imterested im practice more than im state- 
ment; for statements have not saved the world but right practice 
may save i yet. 

Therefore it matters to us, not that a man says, “I belicve 
m God,” but only that he loves his neighbour. The test of 
admission to Our COmmmunifty is mot a willingness to repeat a 
form of words, but a desire to take part im certain actions. For 
we believe that action speaks, and speaks much louder than 
words. Only when we see his rightcousness im action, docs 
mean anythamg to us to hear 2 man say, “I believe m God.” 
The faults of churches have been trumpeted abroad and 
ae on many people’s ps. We know these faults—we must 
know them if we are to avoid them. But we do not think that 
2 knowledge of the sims and angs of churches and 


Te work then, members of cur Church! and may a ight 
sine forth among us that will attract others to our Community - 
Remember with me how Jesus told us to let men ferst sec our 


my, our mcssage is that we know where we wart 
we are not driftine, but LIFE. 


thar 


If we forget this, we are doomed. If we forget this, there : 
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FIRE IN THE KHASI HILLS 
From Margaret Barr 


YESTERDAY I became involved in a new kind of 
adventure. 


I went, .as my custom is once or twice a week, to have 
a look at the Sunderland Memorial School. is li 
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the Laban Church in the middle of the pine woods, which at 
this time of the year are as dry as tinder. 
Suddenly, as I was talking to one of the teachers, I 
heard a crackling noise, and, looking up, I saw a great i, 
volume of smoke rolling towards the school. I ran out with 
the teacher to reconnoitre. Sure enough a forest fire had : 
broken out and was already within fifty yards of the school. 
A strong wind was blowing towards us from the direction 
of the fire, which was roaring along at a tremendous pace, ; 
eating up the pine needles which lay two or three inches 
deep all over the wood, and in places even some of the trees 
were alight. 
Sending the teacher back to call the children, I clutched 
at the nearest leafy branch and made for the fire at top 
speed. 
In a few minutes teachers and children (all except the 
smallest babies), armed with leafy branches, were with me, : 
| beating out the flames and jumping about on their little 
bare feet to avoid treading on the hottest parts. 
Many times have I seen forest fires from the distance, 
and once in Jowai, at fairly close quarters, but this 
first time that I have helped to put one out. 
Blinded and choked by the smoke, we stuck to 
we had cut off the fire in the direction of the school, 
it was still raging away to right and left. 
At that point, when I had begun to feel that I 
die if I stayed in the smoke another minute, and all 
me I could hear children coughing and choking, 
whether anything could have saved the school. 
The moral of the story scems to be that 
urgently needs doing, if somebody gets busy and 
others come along m duc course to help. That 
_ been my practice, m other matters as well as forest 
up to now I have not been disappomted. 
Send your advertisements for the General Assembly meetings 
at an early date. 
| MISSION TO OURSELVES 
THE MANCHESTER EXPERIMENT 
establish a church, from trying to show a community that we 
love God and our neighbour. For outside such a community Mes. CP. Soostand Mr. A Downing) washcldat Brook 
we we see mo hope; but im ms contmucd Ife and progress we sce Goren, ies. Colt 
: whilst Rev. F. Comicr (Gorton) address and performed the act 
hc Eile and peogeces for ofl dedication. Rev. F. Cottier that we had mct together to dedicate 
Sea, we the splendour of the Lect us rise up, = 
“s [i tercfore, and destruction ict us sct our own comstruc- During the week that followed the opeming of the Mission, 2 scric: of 
sow to wosk the sperm that wall harecss atomic Th: 
wans- cal the moods of mem; against the apathy or sciishncss of 
And now, to you, our who are mot yet membersof be co of Church and 
= School work. Mrs. C_ P_ Soom spake tomectings of women from the 
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Recent Publications of The Lindsey Press 


THE REDISCOVERY OF BELIEF 


By L. A. Rem, D.Litt. 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University _ 
| of Durham 


6/-. By post 6/4 
A MANUAL of CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


1/6. By post 1/8 


The following five booklets in the series: 
RELIGION IN A CHANGING WORLD: 
UNITARIANS STATE THEIR FAITH 

God and Beauty. By Basil Viney 
The Daring Church. By A. H. Lewis, B.D. | 
A Unitarian’s View of Mysticism. By Sidney Spencer, B.A. 
Jesus and His Gospel. By Wallace Tavener 
The Doctrine of the Trinity. By Herbert Crabtree 
All at 6d. each. By post 7d. 
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would help in this mission by persuading their menfolk to accompany them 
to the Sunday Services. 

A United Youth Rally held at Gorton listened with interest to an ad- 
of the Unitarian 

_ On Sunday, March 3, Revs. S. Mossop and H. L. Short, two of the 
Missioners, conducted Mission Services held in the three churches. 


and old friends. 
The most successful meeting of the Mission was the United rally 


Short. 
“Missions to Ourselves” in the light of this interesting and valuable 
¢xperiment in the 
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The General Assembly £100,000 Appeal 


£75,000 wanted by ‘“‘G.A.” week commencing April 23rd 

Total in hand week ending March 23rd, £64,593 14s. 7d. 

“Hon. Treasurer: Harold B. Moore | 

‘““Newlands”, The Drive, Ringway, Nr. Altrincham. 
Watch this space for weekly announcements. 


she made a wide circle of friends as well as in the local association in 
N.E. Lancs. 
PARKER.—On March 13, Walter H. Parker, of Horsted Keynes, aged 71. 


3 PULPIT 
Rev. B. H. HANNAH, 
12, ABINGTON GROVE, NORTHAMPTON. 


The Committee has to record with great regret the death of Mr. A. 
H. Punnett on March 13, and desires to offer its deepest sympathy to his 
ir bereavement. . Punnett 


munssters 
His loss will be widely felt, and he will be held in grateful 
by all connected with Mansford Strect for his long and faithful 


Parry) played for the service. The President (Mrs. Bracher) gave a weloome 


thanks to all who had so readily responded to the invitation. 
Men’s 


Leaden Branch.—A very i 


purpose and the changes m method of teaching in schools. 


League: imteresting and ¢n- 
jovable meeting held on Friday, March 22, when Mr. J. Reeoe-Walker 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COUNCIL 
Personal Subscribers’ Election 


Simce the total number of nominations (6 laymen and 3 mumssicrs 
the number of vacances, the following are elececd: 


wa 


=m 


Brspy.—On March 14, in her 82nd year, Elizabeth Ellen Bibby passed 
ifs BT peacefully in her sleep. Her life has been spent in connection with 
d | the Burnley Unitarian Church which she has served in all its work 
i} from childhood until the last few war years. At the same time always 
| maintaining an interest and serving to the best of her ability the 
: Hg wider Unitarian movement. A visitor to the G.A. meetings, 
4 i 
a, FREEBORN - SHEPHERD.—On March 16th at St. Mary’s, Hampton, 
. «CS 4 Middlesex, Charles Freeborn, son of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Freeborn, 
| te aeer to Elsie Shepherd, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Shepherd. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
a AN ORCHESTRELLE, oak case with Gothic tracer 
| x2' 7’ overall, 5’ is offered to a Unitarian Church. 
Further partict an ication to Exors. of the late Sir Cuthbert 
456 Lytham Road, Blackpool, Lancs. 
| 
| fl Se at these services so could meet new members = and was elected a member of the Committee in 1907, where he became 
congregations at ssion in the Denton he 28 of Chur Mission. 
Sunday School on Wednesday, March 6. A large gathcring, representative Was energy in the promotion anc cncourage 
of all sections of the three churches, was present to discuss the reports of ment of ins 
7 their leaders and the Missioners on the “Mission to Ourselves.” All ex- 
3 | pressed the view that the Mission had been a success, which should be fol- 
lowed by intensive work in the churches. Already Gorton had over 60 new servier 
gestions were made regarding future Missions. ives stated that uesday, March 12, Unitarian Church. 
: che “Manual of Church Invitations to the Rally and Service in the Church were accepted 
Poole. A congregation of over 200 attended. The minister (Dr. J. 
(Gorton) and Mr. Robinson (Mill Street) were among the principal seak- tne address. Mas Thomas, a member ofthe League read the les 
te Miss Edwards of Parkstone rendered two solos, also the organist (Mr. 
sioners. 
| 4 tional Service conducted by Rev. S. and an address by Rev. H. L. 
ip Australia: Adelaide. ‘The Valedictory Social tendered to Mr. 
i - F and Mrs. Hale and Miss Una on Dec. 20, was carried out in an atmo- 
; | at parting with a guide, philosopher and of such long 
the feelings of the large company assembled took their note 
dominant note not only im so far as Mr. Hale was concerned but alsoour- Mis. , : 
: selves. During the cvening Mr. Hale was presented with acheque. A J. H. Brook, W- Martincen, Rev. 
i img terms Hale’s valuable work im the community 
pee All were agrood that the religious fie of ths Ae from nent be © we in 
community would be the poorer for Hale's icoving We ofl wind advertiscment rates. Calendar rates will 
: hard to say in the same spirit 28 that dear ittle boy who said— As is usual om the last Saturday of the month, the “Inquires” 
this woek is a four-page sumber. 
decided to enter the tcachme and, i is 
for her work These being m copers of the 
Londen: Mansford Strect Church and Mission —Ata 
of the General Committee, the following resolution was passed. < 
4q the death of the Hon. Treasurer:— Te: EUS 
Printed ot Tue Puess, 13 Becam’s Buildings, London, E.C4, and Published by Tee Poms Co, 
| at the Temporary Office, 14 Gordon Square, W.C_1.—Manchester (Wholesale) Jomx Herwoon, March 30th, 


